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Next Monday Tue Tater, in addition to its usual articles, will commence 
a regular series of Notices of the Fine Arts and of Music. 

Numerous Correspondents, whose letters our preparations have hindered us from 
duly acknowledging, will have the proper attention paid to them next week. 

An accident occasioned the omission of the signature of AGis to the article in our 
yesterday's paper, entitled ‘ A Page from the History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Ancient World.’ 





HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS 
OF SCENE-PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 
{From the ‘ Library of the Fine Arts,’ No. 1V. for May.] 





—_— 


Mucu speculation has been bestowed upon the subject of scene- 
painting for the stage, though the result has not been so creditable 
to antiquarian research as other matters relating to the drama. The 
literati have devoted years of inquiry upon the etymologies of 
Shakspeare, and have elucidated the customs of the age in which 
he lived; but of that very interesting feature of the represented 
drama, the scenic department, so little is known, that it is not de- 
termined whether, at the Globe Theatre, there was a change of 
scenes for the different plays. Upon the subject of costume too, 
another essential to the illusion of dramatic exhibition, we can 
gather little information. It may be inferred, however, from cer- 
tain scarce prints, that the dramatis persone were dressed some- 
what in character, though with no reference to the costume of the 
age which the play was intended to represent. Indeed, judging 
from these graphic documents, the costume was that of the age of 
Elizabeth, or James the First, the periods in which the plays were 
written. 

¥.The first record of painted scenes that we have been enabled to 
discover, is of the age of James the Sixth of Scotland, who is 
said to have employed a celebrated Scotch artist of the time to 
design and paint the scenery for the theatrical pieces played at the 
royal palace Holyrood House. This was during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and a few years before the Scotch inonarch became the 
sovereign of England. 

Queen Elizabeth was partial to dramatic exhibitions, and the 
singing-boys of St Paul’s and of Westminster Abbey were engaged 
as performers on the stage erected within her palace of Windsor 
Castle. It is likely that these performed the parts of angels, or 
spirits in Moralities, or religious dramas, so prevalent in former 
times. 

Subsequently, the regular drama was performed at the palace of 
the Queen, as it is known that the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
written by Shakspeare at the express command of Her Majesty, 
was first acted at Windsor Castle. Whether the stage was supplied 
with scenes on those occasions, we have no means of discovering ; 
though it is not improbable that it was, as there were English 
landscape painters of that period, some of whose topographical 
works are still to be found in the royal collection; and moreover 
it is known that neither this Queen nor her courtiers spared ex- 
pense in furnishing materials for the royal pageants in which she 
delighted, and which were so abounding in her long and prosperous 
reign. It may not unreasonably be supposed, however, that the 
‘ Merry Wives of Windsor’ was got up under the management of 
Shakspeare ; in which case, it is probable that he would avail him- 
self of her Majesty’s authority, to bring the piece before her Court 
with every advantage of stage effect; consequently appropriate 
costume and scenery would be supplied. 

That the public stage was ornamented with scenes shortly subse- 
quent to the death of Shakspeare, we can prove, by a scarce wood- 
cut of nearly coeval date with this illustrious dramatic poet, in the 
possession of the writer of this article ; and which may be seen, as 
a graphic curiosity, by the cognoscenti at our publisher’s. In it the 
side scenery and other machinery of the stage, as at present in use, 
are clearly discernible. 





Whether the dramatic exhibitions which were provided for the 
amusement of James the First and his Court at Windsor and 
Whitehall, were decorated with scenery, is equally left to conjec- 
ture; though his favourite architect, Inigo Jones, had practised as 
a landscape-painter before he studied architecture professionally. 
It may therefore, perhaps be not too vaguely hypothetical, to sup- 
pose that the King, who was not indifferent to the Arts, would 
have the private stage at his palace in England, as complete in all 
its appointments, as that had been at his palace it Scotland; par- 
ticularly when it is recollected that Shakspeare, Jonson, Marlow, 
Chapman, and other distinguished play-wrights, flourished under 
his reign, and that the splendid-minded Duke of Buckingham was 
the arbiter elegantiarum of his Court, and the accomplished Prince 
Henry and Prince Charles, two of the greatest patrons and 
amateurs of the pictorial art, were living under the royal roof. 


However these hypotheses may be regarded, we are satisfied 
that scene-painting for the stage was an art that had attained to 
some eminence in the early part of the reign of King Charles the 
First; for the elegant masques written by Ben Johnson, and per- 
formed by his Majesty’s Queen Henrietta and the lords and ladies 
of their brilliant court at the palace of Whitehall, were decorated 
with all the advantages of splendid scenery and machinery, which 
were designed and executed by, and under the superintendence of, 
Inigo Jones, 

From the commencement of the civil war in the reign of this 
sovereign, and during the period of the Commonwealth, the drama 
met with no patronage; and at length stage plays were forbidden 
by the rulers of the state. 

At the restoration of King Charles II, the drama revived; and 
under the auspices of the Duke of York, with the concurrence of 
his Majesty, Sir William Davenant opened the theatre in Dorset 
Gardens, Blackfriars; and it was there that the first public stage 
representations were exhibited with the advantages of appropriate 
scenery and rich costume. 

Sir William had been early initiated in the affairs of the stage. 
He was the godson of Shakspeare, and in his youth passed much 
of his time at the Globe, Shakspeare’s playhouse. Sir William 
had distinguished himself in the royal army, having fought gallantly 
for the king in the civil wars; and after the death of his sovereign, 
he resided on the Continent until the Restoration. 

The splendour of the French stage at this period was a subject 
of general admiration. Still devoted to the affairs of the drama, it 
was in France that he made himself acquainted with the scenery, 
machinery, and all the internal conduct of the theatre; and when 
he had obtained the patent for erecting his playhouse, he made 
another visit to Paris, and there engaged some of the most dis- 
tinguished scene-painters, machinists, and suppliers of costume, to 
return with him to London; by whose aid his stage was rendered 
completely appointed to represent the various acts of a play, with 
every scenic advantage capable of producing stage-effect. From 
this period then, may safely be dated the commencement of that 
improved state of stage-representation, which added so essential a 
charm to dramatic exhibition. 

The English artists, having thus seen the capabilities of scenic 
representation, sedulously endeavoured to render the British stage 
comparable with that of Paris. Streater, a landscape painter, and 
a great favourite of King Charles, subsequently designed many of 
the scenes for the theatre in Dorset Gardens. Robert Agas also, 
a contemporary landscape-painter of repute, both in oil and dis- 
temper, and well skilled in architectural design, painted several 
scenes for the same stage. 

The most able scene-painter that England had produced, how- 
ever, up to the period of the early part of the last century, was the 
celebrated George Lambert, then denominated the English Poussin. 
This lively genius, the founder of the memorable Beef-Steak Club, 
was employed as principal scene-painter to the Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields theatre, under the management of his friend Rich. It was 
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on the removal of Rich’s company to the new theatre in Covent 
Garden, erected in the year 1733, however, that the effect of stage 
scenery and machinery was first beheld in full splendour; for the 
pantomime was there, for a succession of years, brought out in 
scenic glory. Lambert, who had a dispensation from Rich to 
render the stage as imposing as the collateral aid of painting, ma- 
chinery, and costume could raise it, wrought day and nigh t in his 
vocation; and such was the interest which his ingenious operations 
created, that the scene-room became the favourite lounge of noble- 
men and men of fashion; and the Beef-steak Club was instituted 
therein, for the pure whim of eating’ a relishing steak hot from his 
German stove, and the enjoyment of his lively conversation and 
his wit. Lambert, who was candid and open, having the interest 
of his friend Rich always prominent in his thoughts, proposed to 
unite Signor Amiconi, a celebrated Italian painter and decorator, 
with him in the scenic department. The union was beneficial to 
all parties; and Covent Garden stage, through the spirit and libe- 
rality of the, manager Rich, and the talent of his scene-painters, 
acquired the reputation of being the most splendid in Europe. 

At this period the Opera-house, Haymarket, which had been 
erected by Sir John Vanbrugh, and opened in 1704, occasionally 
exhibited a rich display of scenic representation. Foreign artists, 
however, were principally employed in all the internal decorations of 
this theatre. Whatever merit the scenery department might exhibit, 





certainly that of the costume was woefully deficient both in pro- 


priety and taste, which subjected the management to the formidable | 


joint attacks of the satirists who wielded the pencil and} the pen. 


the same management, in many of his satirical etchings. 


obtained celebrity for similar works; as did Capon, and many 
others. When the Pantheon was converted to a theatre for the 
performance of the Italian opera, Hodges, a distinguished pupil of 
Wilson, was employed there as principal scene-painter ; and the 
stage effect owed much to the picturesqueness and romantic cha- 
racter of his designs, and the vigour with which they were 
executed. 

Many other painters of celebrity occasionally furnished designs 
for scenes, amongst whom were Hogarth, who painted a camp- 
scene for a private theatre; and Zuccarelli, who designed for the 
Opera-house : Garvey too is of the number. Cipriani, Rebecca, 
Hamilton, the elder Catton, were employed in designing and paint. 
ing decorations for most of the metropolitan theatres. It may not 
be known to many, perhaps, that the whole ceiling of the first 
theatre in Covent-garden was superbly painted with allegorical 
subjects selected from heathen mythology, from designs by Amiconi. 
This ingenious foreigner also was employed in decorating with his 
designs the walls and the plafond of the magnificent old staircase 
of Buckingham-house. 

Many of the minor theatres supplied occupation for ingenious 
artists, whose talent for scenic representation delighted crowded 
audiences for years in succession, but whose names have not sur- 
vived their works, The late Charles Dibdin, the lyric bard of 
our “wooden walls,” in conjunction with Dighton, a favourite 
performer at Sadler’s Wells, about half a century ago, furnished 
the scenery for a fantoccini, entitled the Patagonian Theatre, 


| which was erected in the great room over Exeter ’Change. There 
Hogarth, in his treatise ‘ The Analysis of Beauty,’ exposed the | 
absurdities and anachronisms of the Opera wardrobe, with much | in height; and Dibdin and Dighton, with other actors, spoke and 
graphic point ; and was not sparing of his sarcastic humour upon | 


the regular drama was played by puppets of about fourteen inches 


sung the parts for the automatons, to the great delight of the 
town. 








The scene-painters in succession, from the period when Garrick It was the opinion of Sir Joshua Reynolds, that due attention to 
appeared at the theatre Wellclose-square, were Ald Oram, in his | the scenic department of the stage might be made beneficial to 
day a landscape-painter of some repute, who designed for that | painting generally, by exciting the whole body of the public to feel 
company, and also a Monsieur De Voto. Jack Laquerre, the son delight in pictorial representation. His successor, the president 
of the painter of that name, who assisted Verrio on the plafonds | West, expressed the same opinion: and Gainsborough urged 
at Windsor Castle, was an adept in his department of art. Ser- | Garrick to benefit by these remarks, adding, ‘Be assured that the 
vandoni, an Italian, Monsieur French, and others, were of coeva] | scene which can give pleasure to the eye of the painter, will seize 
date, and were employed alternately at most of the metropolitan upon the imagination of an audience, and inoculate even dullness 
theatres. 


——————— 





Amongst other foreign artists who practised scene-painting in the | 


British metropolis, Signor Novosielski deservedly obtained public 
applause. He was also an architect ; and under his direction was 
erected the eastern facade of the Italian Opera-house, which, 
though never completed, was generally admired for boldness and 
unity of design. The architectural drop-scene, and many others 
which he designed and superintended the painting of, for this 
theatre, were much admired by the artists of the day. 

When the elder Colman became proprietor of the Little Theatre 
in the Haymarket, he spared no expense to render the scenic de- 
partment equal to the general dramatic arrangements of his well- 
regulated stage. Michael Angelo Rooker was appointed principal 
scene-painter there, and for several years charmed the town with 
the characteristic skill and mastery which was displayed in his 
scenic effects. Rooker was well qualified for this appointment, as 
he was decidedly the best topographical artist that England had yet 
produced. The views of the colleges at Oxford, drawn and engraved 
by his skilful hand for the Oxford Almanac, will long remain evi- 
dences of his taste and talent in topographical art. 

Coeval with our scene-painters, about the middle of the last 
century, were several foreign artists, renowned in the same depart- 
ment. The distinguished Canaletti was principal scene-painter to 
the Opera-house at Venice; and Cassanova, the master of De 
Loutherbourg, was deputed to paint the scenes for the magnificent 
theatre erected by Louis the Fifteenth at Versailles. 

During the reign of George the Third, scene-painting in England 
was cultivated with great success. This is to be ascribed to various 
causes ; amongst others to that universal rage for dramatic exhibi- 
tions which gave birth to many provincial and minor theatres; to 
the prevailing taste for pantomimes, melo-dramas, burlettas, operas, 
and other stage compositions, more particularly addressed to the 
imagination, and which owed their popularity to splendid spectacle. 
For many years, the name of Richards was constantly printed on 

the play-bills. His scenery for the ‘ Maid of the Mill’ delighted the 
town, and rendered that piece so popular, that two very clever 
prints, from line engravings, were published from certain scenes 
exhibited therein, which had a great sale, and contributed much to 
his general reputation. Bowles and Carver were also esteemed for 
their talent in the same walk of art. The younger Catton, too, 








with admiration of an art that can thus excite wonder and delight.”’ 
That these reflections were founded in truth is now too demonstra- 
ble to admit of doubt ; when we consider the scenery designed by, 
and executed under the superintendence of, our two ingenious and 
highly talented contemporaries Stanfield and Roberts, whose splen- 
did scenery is so topographically and locally true, or so richly 
imaginative, as not only to be regarded amongst the most attractive 
gratifications of the amateurs of the stage generally, but as affording 
a high mental treat to the professors and amateurs of pictorial re- 
presentation, and all persons of cultivated taste. Hence may be 
publicly repeated, what has been said in private to the professional 
renown of these worthy contemporary artists, that the two great 
English metropolitan theatres can boast the most distinguished 
scene-painters of the age. 





Having thus briefly sketched the history of the origin and progress 
of scene-painting for the English stage, it is due to the memory of 
| the illustrious Garrick to say, that although much had been effected 
| by the liberal spirit and taste of the respective stage managers his 
| predecessors, yet it was entirely owing to his liberality and judg- 
| ment that dramatic exhibitions were brought to that state of im- 
| provement which could satisfy the perceptions of the enlightened 
few, who indeed could not endure to behold the anachronisms of 
| Scenery and costume, which had hitherto debased the stage repre- 
| sentation of the drama. 

Previously to that reformation which was introduced, though late 
in life, under the auspices of the British Roscius, anomalies charac- 
terized every scene in the best acted of the most admired plays. 
Garrick himself played Othello, the Moor of Venice, in a regimental 
suit of King George the Second’s body-guard, with a flowing Ra- 
millies wig. Hamlet was attired in a modern room suit, with dress 
sword, shoe-buckles, ruffles, and a bag; while Julius Caesar and Mark 
Antony, Brutus and Cassius, and even Cato himself, declaimed in 
costume so remotely uncongenial to character, that modern taste 





the actors, as the burlesque of pantomime, and hoot them off the 
stage. 

Garrick, soon after the arrival of De Loutherbourg, cognomened 
‘ Prince of Scene-painters,’ engaged that rare genius to superintend 
the scenic department of the boards of ‘ Old Drury.’ The first 
| exhibition of his inventive talent in this theatre was the splendid 


_—<$__. —__——_— 


would view the scene thus appointed, in spite of the eloquence of 
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representation of the Winter’s Tale, wherein there was_a fine field 
for the display of his knowledge of scenery, machinery, and all the 

ictorial concomitants of spectacle and mr effect. The fire-scene 
was beheld by the audience with astonishment; and the charac- 
teristic appearance of Draco and his demons, designed with that 
pictorial feeling which assimilated with the imaginative beings repre- 
sented in the painted incantations of Salvator Rosa, and the Hellish 
Breughel, electrified the audience with delight. This piece attracted 
all the world of taste; and every artist and connoisseur admitted, 
that De Loutherbourg had proved that it was possible to render a 
dramatic scene completely illusive. 

Satisfied with the advantage which appropriate scenery and its 
concomitant suitable costume were capable of rendering the stage, 
Garrick, with the assistance of his friend and intimate associate De 
Loutherbourg, set about a complete Reformation of the wardrobe. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and Mr West the celebrated historical painter 
were consulted on this proposed improvement, and strenuously 
recommended its adoption; and from this period the absurd and 
anomalous dresses of the performers gave way to a costume com- 
patible with the respective dramatis persone, collected from the best 
antiquarian authorities, as connected with the chronology and local 
attributes of the scene. 

Garrick lived to effect successfully the introduction of this desir- 
able improvement on dramatic representation; and what he left 
unaccomplished was supplied by the liberality and judicious exer- 
tions of his successor John Kemble, who rendered the appointments 
of his stage so admirable, that established painters net only availed 
themselves of its aid, but recommended the theatre tothe tyro as a 
useful school for the study of grouping and costume. 

The last exhibition of the powers of De Loutherbourg as a scene- 
painter, was in the pantomime performed at Drury Lane Theatre, 
entitled Harlequin Omai, or Oberea, Queen of the Sandwich Isles, 
which for splendour and pictorial effect was perhaps the most asto- 
nishing of any scenic representation that che stage has ever pro- 
duced. In this, for certain scenes, the whole length of the stage 
was occupied; and in one, which represented the Frozen Ocean, 
forty-two separate slips were used, to give continuity to the per- 
spective. The pictorial display astonished the andience ; for so 

owerful and effective was the combination, and so judiciously was 
it illuminated, that the imitative scene amounted to reality. 

The dresses for the numerous characters which figured in this 
pantomime were all strictly correct, being made up in the wardrobe 
from prototypes supplied by Webber, the ingenious painter who 
accompanied Captain Cook in his last voyage to the Southern 
Ocean. Every scene too was topographically true. 

This distinguished painter was enthusiastically devoted to this 
department of his art: hence, for every scene he wrought an elabo- 
rate prototype fitted by scale to a small model of the stage of Drury 
Lane Theatre, from which the other painters on the establishment 
executed the large scenes, under his superintendence; and he 
usually added to them such improvements as his rich imagination 
and spirited hand considered necessary to render them effective. 

The last scenic representation, which constituted De Louther- 
bourg’s memorable Eidophusikon,—or a series of moving pictures, 
which were exhibited on a stage of eight feet in breadth, at an 
elegant theatre erected for the purpose,—was of that surpassing ex- 


cellence which excited the admiration of all who were capable of | 


appreciating the imitative powers of painting thus applied. 

It has been whispered that our two distinguished contemporary 
scene-painters have been urged to undertake a pictorial display of 
scenery, aided by machinery, ona similar plan. Such a series of 
moving pictures, produced by such able artists, at this more en- 
lightened period, when the arts excite an hundredfold interest to 
what was felt fifty years ago, could not fail amply to remunerate 
—_ who would embark in so interesting and desirable a specu- 
ation. 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 








Drury Lane Tueatre.—We understand that the articles’ of 
separation between Captain Polhill and Mr A. Lee have been exe- 
cuted, and that the former gentleman has now the sole management 
of Drury Lane Theatre. There has been a great deal of gossip as to 
the causes which led to this separation, but we are assured that a 
simple matter of business was the immediate occasion of it. The 
treasurer of the theatre, in the usual way, informed the two lessees 
that a large sum of money (about 800/. we believe) would be 
required by him to pay the salaries, &c. on Saturday last. Captain 
Polhill said he was prepared to furnish his proportion, which was 
one half the sum, but positively refused to advance a single shilling 
more than he was bound to do under his agreement with Mr Lee. 
In consequence of Captain Polhill’s adhering to this determination, 
the treasury was closed on Saturday. On Saturday evening, how- 
ever, Mr Lee formally withdrew from the management, by signing 
articles of separation, and Captain Polhill has since supplied the 
treasurer with the necessary fund.—Evening Paper. 


— Our sight is the most perfect and most delightful of all 
our senses. It fills the mind with the largest variety of ideas, con- 
verses with its objects at the greatest distance, and continues the 
longest in action without being tired or satiated with its proper 
enjoyment.— Addison. 








Anecpores oF Sir Georce Etnerece.—There was formerly 
at or near Charing-cross a famous ordinary, kept by one Locket. 
It is often mentioned in the plays of Cibber, Vanburgh, &c. and 
was much frequented by Sir George Etherege. On one occasion 
Sir George and his company, provoked by something amiss in the 
entertainment or attendance, got into a violent passion and abused 
the waiters. This brought in Mrs Locket. ‘ We are so provoked,’ 
said Sir George, ‘ that even I could find in my heart to pull the 
nosegay out of your bosom, and throw the flowers in your face.’ 
This turned all their anger into jest. Sir George discontinued 
Locket’s ordinary, having run up a score, which he could not con- 
veniently discharge. Mrs Locket sent one to dun him, and to 
threaten him with a prosecution. He bid the messenger tell her, 
that he would kiss her if she stirred a step in it. When this answer 
was brought back, she called for her hood and scarf, and told her 
husband, who interposed, that ‘ she’d see if there was any fellow 
alive that had the impudence.’—* Pry’thee, my dear, don’t be so 
rash,’ said her husband, ‘ you don’t know what a man may do in 
his passion.’ 

Tue Royat Marryr.—Many instances can be produced of 
Charles the First exerting a power contrary to the interest of the 
Protestant religion; and a capital one is this King’s express and 
strict orders, signed with his own hand, to Captain John Pennington, 
to deliver (and he did in obedience thereto, deliver) a squadron of 
the naval forces of England, consisting of eight men of war, into the 
hands and absolute power of the French King; and Charles di- 
rected, that in case of disobedience in the English captains to that 
order, Pennington was to sink them. These naval forces enabled 
the Gaulish King to break and suppress the power of the Rochelle 
Protestants. This was an unjustifiable step in Charles’s reign : 
and if to this we add a thousand acts of this said Sove- 
reign Lord, that were the cause of all the disagreements, 
differences and contentions between his Majesty and his people, 
that happened in his reign, and the sources of public calamity, it is 
certainly most amazing, to see the memory of this Prince treated 
equally, if not superior, to the most celebrated martyrs! Torrents 
of tears have I seen pour from the eyes of our mourning theologers 
on the 30th of January. I remember one time, when Dr Warren 
preached the commemoration sermon at St Margaret’s, Westminster, 
that he wept and sobbed so bitterly and calamitously, that he could 
hardly get out the following concluding words of his fine discourse 
—‘ The Roy --- Royal Ma --- Martyr -- the -- holy Martyr 
--- the - - - the - - - blessed Martyr!’—Life of John Buncle, Esq. 
Vol. I. p. 345. Note. 


Inrant Victims.—It is told, that Cardinal James de Vitre, who 
was present at the siege (of Damietta) purchased a vast number of 
orphans, with an intention, which was considered exceedingly laud- 
able“in those days, of having them baptized; but of this miserable 
multitude, upwards of five hundred expired soon after, in conse- 
quence of the horrible privations to which the mothers that suckled 
them had been exposed.— Achievements of the Knights of Malta. 


EpucaTion 1n France.—A magnificent scheme js at this mo- 
ment in operation in France, to afford the means of useful and 
improving reading to the whole body of the working population in 
France, by placing a public library in every one of the 40,000 com- 
munes (or parishes) into which the kingdom is divided. The 
scheme promises to be successful: it is provided by voluntary 
subscriptions, and the books are to consist of the best elementary 
works on the arts, sciences, and literature, history, biography, 


‘ 


poetry, and other subjects, selected by a Committee in Paris. 


Piurauity or Wives.—A sailor, lately committed by the Magis- 
trates at the Thames Police-office for polygamy—he having three 
wives living, and being on the point of marrying a fourth—appears 
to have studied to some purpose the following verse from a popular 
sea song :— 

‘ I have a wife at Portsmouth gates, 
Another at Goree; 
A Copper-colour up the Straits, 
And a Black at St Lucie.’ 

— As the gardener of Henry Host Henley, Esq. near Chard, was 
digging out the root of an old:tree in the garden, the pickaxe struck 
against a Roman urn, which was found to contain between 500/. 
and 600/. worth of gold pieces of the Emperor Claudius. They 
were as fresh and bright as if they had been struck at the Mint last 
year.— Bridgewater Herald. 

— Sir Stamford Raffles’ children had imbibed from him those 
tastes it was his pleasure to cultivate: this will not be wondered at, 
even at their early age, when it is added that two young tigers and 
a bear were for some time in the children’s apartments, under the 
charge of their attendant, without being confined in cages; and it 
was rather a curious scene to see the children, the bear, the tigers, 
a blue mountain bird, and a favourite cat, all playing together—the 
parrot’s beak being the only object of awe to all the party. 


— Sir Thomas Lawrence, writing to a friend who was about to 
give a large price for a supposed original work of art, says, ‘ As the 
sum proposed, or to be given, must, from the real merit of the work, 
be large, demand a full history of the picture ;—you have a right to 
do so; and, since the value set upon it is equal to that of an estate, 
with the title to which you would be fully satisfied before you 
bought it, require that a clear account be made out to you of the 
original destination of the work, and the names of its possessors 
down to this moment.’ 
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PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury-Lanx.—Coriolanus.—The Critic, or a Tragedy Rehearsed.—Blue Beard. 
Covape, Cannan. Nope, Buonaparte—The Omnibus, or a Convenient 

istance. 








THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


ALFRED THE GREAT; OR, THE PATRIOT KING. 
{By Mr Know gs.]} 
The Music by Mr T. Cooke. 
English—Elswith, Miss Huddart. Maude, Mrs C. Jones. 
Alfred, Mr Macready. une, Mr J. Vining. Oswith, Mr H. Wallack. 
edric, Mr Younge. Egbert, Mr Thompson. Kenric, Mr Cooke. 
Edwy, Mr Yarnold. Oswald, Mr Honner. Arthur, Mr Eaton. 
Edgar, Mr Bland. Edwin, Mr Fenton. Conrad, Mr Hammerton. 


’ Arnold, Mr Cathie. 
Danes—Ina, Miss Phillips. Edith, Miss Faucit. 
Guthrum, MrCooper. Amund, Mr S. Jones. Oscar, Mr C. Jones. 
Haldane, Mr Howard. Otho, Mr Yarnold. Soldier, Mr Howell. 


In the course of the Evening, His Majesty’s ‘ Grand Accession March’ (by Mr T. 
Cooke) ; and Winter’s Overture to ‘ Mahomed.’ 


After which, a Comic Piece, in One Act, called 


POPPING THE QUESTION. 
{By Mr ~ ngage oe 
Ellen Murray, Mrs Newcombe. Miss Biffin, Mrs C. Jones. 
Miss Winterblossom, Mrs Broad. Bobbin, Mrs Orger. 
Mr Primrose, Mr Farren. Henry Thornton, Mr Howard. 


To conclude with the Grand Dramatic Romauce of 


BLUE BEARD. 
In which Mr Cooke’s Magnificent Stud of Horses will appear. 
Fatima, Mrs Waylett. Irene, Miss Byfeld. Beda, Miss S. Phillips. 
Abomelique, Mr Younge. Ibrahim, Mr W. Bennett. Hassan, Mr Horner. 
lim, Mr Horn (who will introduce the Song of ‘ Love’s Empire.’ 
Shacabac, Mr Harley. Ist Spahi, Mr Yarnold. 
2nd Spahi, Mr Bland. 3rd Spahi, Mr C. Jones. 4th Spahi, Mr Eaton. 


On Monday, Wild Oats; the Little Corporal; and Blue Beard. 








THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
A New Grand Historical and Military Spectacle, in Seven Parts, called 


NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
The Music composed and arranged by Messrs. Piccini, Amédéé, and G. Stansbury. 
Part 1.—The Camp before Toulon. 1793. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 
Buonaparte, Mr Warde. Dugommier, Mr Bartley. Doppet, Mr F. Matthews. 
Citizen Gasparin, Mr Turnour. General ~~ » Mr Compton. 
Duroc, Mr G. Stansbury. Junot, Mr Duruset. aida Mr G. Bennett. 
Valentine, Mr Evans. Vincent, Mr Wrench. Robert, Mr Cooper 


Part 2.—Passage of Mount St Bernard. May 1800. 

Victoria, Miss Taylor. Carlotta, Mrs J. Hughes. 
Buonaparte, Mr Warde. General Murat, Mr Irwin. General Lannes, Mr Jones. 
General Berthier, Mr Norris. General Victor, Mr Mears. 

General Kellermann, Mr Harris. General Gerard, Mr H. Jones. 
Junot, Mr Duruset. Marmont, Mr Green. Valentine, Mr Evans. 

Colonel Duroc, Mr G. Stansbury. Roustan, Mr F.Sutton. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. 
Vincent, Mr Wrench. Louis, Mr G. Penson. Cabri, Mr Meadows. 
Robert, Mr F. Cooper. Superior of the Convent of St Bernard, Mr Morley. 


Part 3.—The Palace of Schienbrunn (Vienna), May, 1809. 
Hortensia, Miss Horton. Louise, Miss Nelson. 
Napoleon, Mr Warde. Duke of Bassano, Mr Baker. 
Marshal Lannes, Mr Jones. Marshal Davoust, Mr Brown. 
General Massena, Mr Pope. General Rapp, Mr Holl. 
Duroc, Mr G. Stausbury. General Lauriston, Mr Phillips. 
General Berthier, Mr Norris. General Macdonald, Mr Wells. 
Colonel of the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour. Count Bubna, Mr Fuller. 
Roustan, Mr F. Sutton. Walder, Mr Blanchard. 
Frederick Stapps, Mr Abbott. Herman, Mr Heath. Sturmwald, Mr Henry. 
Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans. Frantzel, Mr Addison. 


Part 4.—Montereau (in France). 1814. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 

Napoleon, Mr Warde. Marshal Victor, Mr Mears. General Belliard, Mr Benedict. 
Genemneaae Loubers, Mr Parry. Colonel of the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour. 
Sergeant Hubert, Mr G. Bennett, Valentine, Mr Evans. 

William, Mr Keeley. 
Part 5.—Fontainebleau Palace. April, 1814. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 

Napoleon, Mr Warde. Lieut.-General Count Bertrand, Mr Egerton. 
Lieut.-General Count Drouet, Mr Rawlins. Lieut.-General Count Belliard, Mr Pope. 
Lieut..General Count Corbineau, Mr Warren. General Petit, Mr Andrews. 
Baron Fain, Mr Wright. Colonelof the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour. 
General Schouwalow, Mr King. Colonel Sir Neil Campbell, Mr Lyon. 

General Kéhler, Mr Stephens. Baron Waldbourg, Mr oo 
Lieut. Torti, Mr C. Adams. Commandant Loubers, Mr Parry. 
_ Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans. 
William, Mr Keeley. Conscript, Mr Sheriff. 
Part 6.—Victoria’s Vision. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. William, Mr Keeley. 
Part 7.—St Helena. 1815 and 1821. 
Marchioness Bertrand, Mrs Lovell. Mademoiselle Bertrand, Miss Kendall. 
Mademoiselle Josephine Bertrand, Miss Hunt. Governess, Mrs Payne. 
Claudine, Miss P. Horton. Female Attendant, Miss Vials. 
Napoleon, Mr Warde. Marshal Bertrand, Mr Egerton. General Gourgaud, Mr Willis. 
Captain Poppleton, Mr Griffiths. Henry Bertrand, Master Jones. 
Arthur Bertrand, Master Harvey. Doctor Antomarchi, Mr F. Matthews. 
Abbé Vignani, Mr Brooks. Balcombe, Mr Barnes. 
Hubert, MrG. Bennett. Marchand, Mr Henry. 





THE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. IH, for June, is embellished — an erng of a Roman Serenade, from 
‘inelli. 
Contents :—1. Extraordinary Case of the Royal Associates of the Royal Society 
of Literature.—2. The Stranger Maiden, from Schiller.—3. My Little Grey Land- 
lord, by the Author of ‘ Scenes in Poland.’—4. Confessions of a Tippling Philoso. 
her.—5. Archery Meetings.—6. Awake! O Awake !—7. The Seven Signs.—8, To 
y Northern Love.—9. Journal of a South-African Emigrant.. No. I1.—10. I know 
that he loves me.—11. Mackintosh’s History of England.—12. Exhibition of Paint. 
ing, Sculpture, and Architecture.—13. The Two Munchausens, « a Veteran,— 
14. Recent Rambles, in the Footsteps of Don Quixote. No. III.—15. Notes on Rome, 
Albano, and Tivoli.—16. Poor Bobby—a Yarn from the Mid-watch.—17. The Miners 
of Bois-Monzil.—18. Uur Early Patriots.—19. The Sorrows of a Musical Monkey.— 
20. Life of Thomas Muir.—21. Paganini.—22. Some account of how I spend my 
time in the Country.—23. Reporting Progress.—24. Journal of Literature—Music— 
Theatres, &c. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
London: HURST, CHANCE, and CO. St Paul’s Church yard. 








KING’S THEATRE. 
An Opera Seria, in Two Acts, entitled 


TANCREDILI 
[By Rossintr.] 
Amenaide, beloved by Tancredi . . . . . . . Madame M. Lalande. 
Isaura, her Attendant Madame Castelli. 

Tancredi awe ew ee % Madame Pasta. 
Orbazzano, his Rival . . .. . . . . « Signor Santini. 
Argirio, the Father of Amenaide ea Signor Rubini. 
Roggiero, the Friend and Companion of Tancredi Signor Galli. 

To conclude with a New Ballet, in One Act, entitled 


LA BAYADERE. 
(Composed by M. DesHAYEs.} 
The Music by Auber, arranged by M. Musard. 
The Principal Characters by Mile. Brocard, Mlle. Proche, Mile. Clara, 
Mile. Zoe Beaupré, Mlle. Kaniel, Mlle. Taglioni, 
M. Lefebvre, M. Emile, M.Simon, M.Hunt, M.O’Brien, and M. Bertram 





SURREY THEATRE. 


A New Historical, Allegorical, and Pictorial Drama, in Five Parts, entitled 


NAPOLEON THE VICTIM OF AMBITION. 
The Music by Mr J. M. Jolly. 
French.—Josephine, Miss M. C. Peole. Therese, Miss Nicol. 
Fanchon, Mile. Rosier. Frisk, Mrs C. Hill. Juliana, Miss Vincent. 
Madame Bertrand, Mme. Matilda. Madame Montholon, Miss Jordan. 
Jeannette, Miss Ellis. Victorine, Miss Pharaoh. Katty O’Neal, Mme. Simon. 
Bambong, Miss Rumens. 
Napoleon, Mr Osbaldiston. Bertrand, Mr C. Hill. 
Marmont, Mr Almar. Montholon, Mr Lee. Prince of Benevento, Mr Young. 
Roustan, Mr Honner. Captain Boncour, Mr Ransford. 
Sergeant Dupont, Mr D. Pitt. Count Hilt, Mr Maitland. Henri, MrT. Hill. 
Sergeant Snitch, Mr Vale. Boo, Mr Asbury. Chief Deputy, Mr Tully. 
Eau de Vie, Mr Rogers. Hannibal Wildfire, Master F. Carbery. 
Sergeant André, Mr Harris. Mayor of Frejus, Mr Webb. Guillaume, Mr Hobbs. 
Francois, Mr Emden. Jean, Mr C. Pitt. 


English.—Miss Balcomb, Miss Somerville. 
General Sir Hudson Lowe, Mr Gough. Mr Balcomb, Mr Young. 
Capt Sterling, Mr Edwin. Serjeant Orderly, Mr Boulanger. 
Ensign Tipperary, Mr Ede. 
In the Allegory.—Justice, Miss Scott. Ambition, Mr Almar. 
The Highland Fling, by Mlle. Rosier. 


To conclude with A New Broad Comic Operatic Farce, in Two Acts, entitled 
SHARPs, FLATS, AND NATURALS, 
Sharps—Susan Nightingale, Miss Somerville. Miss Margery Muff, Madame Simon. 
Merton, Mr C. Hill. Skip, Mr Rogers. Whip, Mr Lee. 

Flats—Mrs Dorothea Quibble, Miss Nicol. 

Justice Quibble, Mr Williams. Major Bluster, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 

Servant to Justice Quibble, Mr Hobbs. 

Naturals—Peggy, Miss Vincent. Caroline, Mrs C. Hill. 

Master Jeremias Quibble. Mr Vale. Joe Nibs, Mr Asbury. Stubbs, Mr Webb. 


Ney, Mr Ede. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Romantic Legend, in Two Acts, entitled 


THE SPIRIT OF THE MIST. 
The Music composed by Mr Harroway. 
The Lady Adela, Miss Dix. Rosabelle, Mrs Evans. Nerissa, Miss Ayres. 
Unaria, Sylph of the Waters, Mademoiselle Josephine. 

Albert, Mr Keppell. Baron Claudio, Mr Cooke. Don Carlos, Mr Lejeune. 
Pescara, Mr Marshall. Foscari, Mr Munroe. Alberto, Mr G. Smith. 
Julio, Mr Willing. Gerald, Master Smith. Pietro, Mr Young. 
High Priest, Mr Jones. Pedrillo, Mr Wilkinson. Nixonomed, Mr Spencer. 


To which will be added a New Farcetta, called 


DOUBLE OR QUITS. 
{From the French, by Mr BarNetr.} 
Mrs P rly, Miss Wells. Mrs Anna Maria Podger, Mrs Garrick. 
Miss Ellen Temple, Miss Stohwasser. Captain Somerton, Mr Forrester. 
And Mr Augustus Podger, M: Wilkinson. 


To conclude with a New Musical Entertainment, called 


BARON TRENCK. 
Countess Holtsdorff, Miss Stohwasser. Victorine, Miss Ayres. 
Baron Trenck, Mr Green. Count of Linsdorf, Mr Munroe. 
Major Muffiedorf, Mr Marshall. Augustus, Mr G. Lejeune. Boltzheim, Mr Cooke. 
cois Bassontrompdorf, Mr Forrester. 





AstTLeEy’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 





Saint Denis, Mr Brady. Frank, Mr Bender. 


At the end of the Spectacle, in honour of his Majesty’s Birth-day, ‘ God save the 
—— be sung by Miss Inverarity, Miss Hughes. Miss H. Cawse, Mr Wilson, 
orus. 


The ‘ Waterman’ will conclude with ‘ Rule Brilannia,’ by Miss Inverarity, Miss 
Hughes, Mr Wilson, and Chorus. 


After which the Musical Entertainment of 


THE WATERMAN. 
(By Mr Dispin.]} 
Mrs Bundle, Mrs Tayleure. Wilhelmina, Miss Hughes. 
Tom Tug, Mr Wilson, who will sing ‘ The Bay of Biscay 0! 
Bundle, Mr Blanchard. Robin, Mr Resley. 


On Monday, Napoleon Buonaparte ; and Neuha’s Cave. 








Scenes in the Circle—Napoleon Buonaparte. 


Cosurc Tueatre.—The Shepherd of Derwent Vale 
—Martha Willis, the Maid Servant—The Wreck 
of the Leander, 50. 

Cooxer’s Eguestrian Circus.— Feats of Horsemanship 
—Dragon of Rhodes—Senor Valli’s Herculean 
Feats—True British Sailor—Burmese Stud— 
Quang Ceelis—The Magician—Unlucky Valet. 

Roya Pavirion THeatre.—The Field of the Cloth 
of Gold—The Sylph of the Sunflower. 








Published by J. Onwuyn, at Tue TaTLeR Office, 
J. Cuappe.; Evrrincuam WIxson, Roya 





4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 


i 1 Exchange; A. Hays, 165 Regent street; J. Fiecp, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Manrsu, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
8 ent te a bak 's a, —_ Bond street ; W. KENN&TH, Corner of Bow street, Covent Garden; E. TURNOUR, Theatrical Agent, 10 Broad Court, 


Long Acre ; 
Advertisements received at Tuk Tatier Orrice, 
42 Chancery lane : and by Messrs C. and 





4 Catherine street, Strand ; 


also by Mr G. Reynevt, Country Newspaper and Gencral Advertising Offiee, 
W.REYNELL, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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